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Introduction 


The mid-1930’s were an exciting time for anyone interested in social 
~ problems. The country, recovering somewhat from the low point of the 
Depression, still suffered from a low standard of living and the chronic 
unemployment of millions. Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal had largely taken 
shape, much of it improvised to meet the emergencies of the moment; and 
the Supreme Court, after having invalidated the earlier recovery measures 
presented to it, had begun to hold New Deal legislation constitutional. Labor 
unions, including those that had traditionally supported the Socialist move- 
ment, increasingly attached themselves to the Roosevelt coalition, which 
embraced union leader and rank-and-file member alike. The Socialist Party, 
while attracting recruits who were disillusioned by the long depression de- 
cade, lost supporters to the New Deal on the right and the Communists on 
the left. The spread of fascism in Europe and the threat of it here added a 
sense of urgency to the deliberations of every group concerned with social 
issues. 


In this challenging and rapidly changing situation, the speakers and 
other activists of the Socialist Party had a need for current and accurate 
information on economic trends and legislative developments, with emphasis 
on the aspects of current developments that would best help their educa- 
tional or propagandistic efforts. It was this need that the Labor Research 
Front sought to fill with its Labor Bulletin, Launched as a monthly in 
August, 1936, with little or no resources and depending on volunteer contri- 
butions, the Labor Bulletin managed to appear only seven times before its 
expiration with the March, 1938 issue. The issues never told who did the 
editorial work, nor whether it was the same person or persons throughout 
the brief history of the publication. Nor were many of the contributors 
identified—some because their contributions were slight, others perhaps be- 
cause they feared to jeopardize their present or future employment by 
having their names appear in a publication of this type. 


The Labor Bulletin and its sponsor lacked the resources to engage in 
any meaningful type of research, as that term is properly used. Instead it 
sought to popularize, for its special audience, the results of investigations 
undertaken by governmental and private research organizations. To this were 
added interpretive comments on current economic or political developments, 
or criticisms of govermental programs dealing with economic problems. The 
political objective throughout was to generate support for the Socialist 
Party. This necessitated constant exposure of the evils of existing society, 
along with sustained criticism of the New Deal for the inadequacy of its 
programs and the meagerness of its achievements. 


My part in this enterprise was to contribute a monthly summary of 
economic trends, for which I drew upon the publications of government 
agencies such as the Department of Commerce, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and the Federal Reserve Board, along with the output of private re- 
search organizations. The emphasis in these summaries was upon the dis- 
placement of workers by technology, the lagging of employment behind 
industrial production, the low purchasing power of workers’ incomes, the 
more rapid rise of profits and dividends than of wages in periods of industrial 
recovery, the threat of rising prices, and the need for higher wage levels to 
sustain economic recovery. (I was not one of the editors, whose names I have 
long forgotten, if indeed I ever knew them; however, since mine was one of 
the few names listed in the Bulletin, I was asked to prepare these introduc- 
tory remarks.) 


Some of the other articles in the Bulletin touched on similar themes. 
Living costs and living standards were discussed, the existence of a wage 
differential in the South was criticized, inadequacies of the New Deal’s relief 
program were exposed, and national defense expenditures were attacked for 
absorbing too large a share of government expenditures. The tax structure 
was criticized for bearing too heavily on low incomes, as through the sales 
tax. A vast program of slum clearance, combined with the erection of low- 
cost housing, was advocated. Weaknesses in the Social Security Act, in the 
National Labor Relations Act, and in state labor-relations legislation were 
analyzed. The National Recovery Administration was criticized for giving 
too much help to employers, and the growing use of teacher loyalty oaths 
was attacked. The conservative economic views of the Supreme Court were 
subjected to criticism, as were the records of both the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties. In one of the few articles dealing with foreign affairs, 
European governments, democratic as well as Fascist, were criticized for 
providing arms to the Fascist rebels in the Spanish Civil War then raging. 


Possibly the Labor Bulletin, during the brief period of its existence, 
served a modest purpose for its small group of readers, or perhaps its quick 
demise showed that it possessed little value for anyone. Few persons must 
have been aware of its existence when it was appearing, and hardly anyone in 
later years could have known that it had ever existed. Its republication in 
this series may bring it to the attention of more people than it had any way 
of reaching during its brief lifetime. Perhaps the chief contribution of this 
republication will be to bring to the attention of future historians the 
writings of a small group of social activists during the depression thirties. 


—Joel Seidman 
Chicago, 1968 
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PROFITS OUTRUN WAGE INCREASES 


Joel Seidman. 


ft firts glance the Commerce Department's figures on national income, 
seem to indicate a better showing for wage earners than I have re- 


Oncuvuly 2; 


ported in my monthly summaries prepared for Labor Research Front. 
The difficulty is simply that different 


pression, however, is not accurate. 


points of comparison have been adopted, and different statistics used. 


published 
Such an ine 


There is 


in fact no contradiction, no question as to the correctness of the statistics. 


For always in economic 
ison are possible. 


underlying them. 


from the Commerce Department's figures-- reproduced in part on page 14 


statistics, 
My monthly reports have emphesized, 

facturing payrolls have lagged behind industrial profits. 
ison or another is more significant or valid depends upon the 
It will be suggested below wie it would be improper to conclude 


of points of sompar- 
for example, how manu- 
Whether this compér- 
economic analysis 


any number 


Ole) thas 


issue --that wage earners are sharing in fair fashion in the present upswing. 


The Department of Commerce figures are based on property income rather 


than industrial profits. 


cause not all profits are paid out jin dividends, 
For despite higher profits, interest payments 


figures have beon lagging behind. 


This mekes a poorer showing for property 


owners, be- 


and likewise because interest 
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have astually declined due to dofaults, rofinding at low r rates of intercet. 
the amnetivity of the credit market. Consequently s4otal intercst and dividend 


payments rose only 2% in 1935. 


That workers heave lost more ¢hax property ovners or businoss men in 
the depression is shown, nevertheless, in the Commerce Cepartment's reporte The 
income of ucge eerners in 1935 was 59% of the 1929 figures, while propurty owners 
receive 385% and business men roceived 70%. 


Further, the relcese of the Commerce Dopartment snows that dividends 
rose 11% in 1935 over 1934, whilo the compensation of all omployous rose only 7he 


When industrial profits and menufacturing payrolls ere comparcd, as I 
have constently pointed out, profits arz seen to surpass wages. The figures on 
profits uscd are those prepercd by the National City Bank and by the Stundard 
Statistics Company; the payroll figures are thoso of the U. S. Buroau of Labor 
Statistics. Standard Statistics, for oxample, indicate that 1936 profits are 
equalling 1930 profits, but that tho income of wage and selariod workers for the 
first half of 1986 is 22% under thosg of 1950. 


A RAPID rise in profits, in facet, has been the chief feature of the bus- 
iness improvement of the pest yoar and a half, According to Standard 
Statistics Company, the 1935 net incomo of 1799 corporations was $2,477,- 
Q00,000, an increase of 62% ovor their 1934 merk of $1,650,000,000. 


The fast of technological displacement of workers still continues 
te menace thoir security,and this ef course is rot roflected in any statistics 
showing a gradual rise of Wage income during recovery. Production is rising 
sherply, though not as fast as profits, yot thoro is no substantial change 
in employment. These trendseeand others--can be noted in the summary below: 


Production.e= The volume of industrial production, according to the Federal Ree 
serve Foard index, roue from 95% of the 1923-25 avcrage in March to 100 in April 
and 101 in Mey of this yoar,. 


Empldymonte- Despite this ,#in in production, improved technology hes gone so far 
that in April ovor 11,503,000 persons were still completely out of work, and in 
May more than 11,259,000. This is a j:ain of tut 452,000 since hay 1934, 


Payroll.= ‘hile production in June was slightly above tho 1923-25 levol, and 
factory employment was 86% of the former figure, peyrolls laced at 79.5%._ - 


Profitse- For the first quarter of 1936, profits were 50% abovo the corresponde 
ing period of 1935. : 


Dividends.- For tht first half of 1936, dividends were 20% above the corrosponde 
ing poriod of 1935. 


Stock Market.- Meanwhile stock’ prices continue their merry course upverd, pointe 

ing tho way to another crash. In the single month of June, the total markot 
value of sharcs listed on the New York Stocx Exchange rose by $914,000,000--by 
2%e Since March 1935 stock priccs havo moved steadily higher, with but several 


minor interruptionse This rise, ler,,.ly speculative, can lcad only to a frosh 
collapse. 


Railroads. Sharing in the general advance in profita were the railroads. The 140 
Class I railroads had a not Operating income of $188,000,000 in the first five 
months of 1936, an increase of 17% over the same period of 1935. The first 13 


roads to rcport for June showed a Bein of 39% in net operating income over June 
of lest your, 
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SPANISH EVENTS AND IVTERN ATIONAL LAV 


ON THE one hand, labor organizations throughout the world are sending funds to 
the Spanish workers for their strugzle eazainst the fascist rebel armies. On the 
other hend, fascist governments in Burope are encouraging their citizens to aid 
the rebels, and in some instences are officially giving them assistance against 
the legally-constituted government of Spain. 


How do these actions stend in relation to international law? It can be 
said summarily: 


ANY act of assistarice to the rebellious fascist army is a violation of 
international law; for the insurgents, until such a time as victory in 
the field of battle enebies them to win recognition as the ds fatto 
government of Spain, must be regardyd as brigands and traitors, without 
international standing. 


France or any other rovernment would be fully within its rights under 
international law in selling and furnishing supplies to the loval forces, which 
constitwvte the recognized government of Spain. 


The Italians supplying the revel forces with fighting planes, ammuni- 
tion, and army officers, represent a clear violation of international comity. 


The German bettleshsp Deutschlend, in blocking the bombardment of rebel 
forts by Spanish werships, committed ar act not fer ramoved from an act of war 
against the recognized government of Spain. 


The British eirplens firms, apparently fesring international complica- 
tions, prefer to send their planes to Portugal first, ruther than directly to the 
Spenish rebels. So far &s is known, London hos made no investigation of this 
unfriendly act to the Spénish fovernment. 


How serious these infringements of international law are, how far cer- 
tain Evropeen sovernments are going in their support of tno fascist revolt, cm 
be seon from the following excerpts from Opponheim's treatises on Internationel 
Lew on tho subject of neutrality. 


"SINCE neutrality is an attitude of impartiality, it excludes such as- 
sistance and succor to ons of the belligerents as is detrimental to 
the other, and, further, such injuries to the one as benefit the other. 
But it requires, on the other hend, active measures from neutral 
states. For neutrals must prevent belligerents from making use of 
their neutral territories, and their resources, for military and navel 
purposes during the war. This applies....to the transport of troops, 
war material, and provisions for the troops, the fitting out of men- 
of-war and privateers, the establishment of prize courts, and the 
like." (Page 520, par. 294). 


fond, it mst be observed, the rebels do not enjoy the status of belig- 
erents, who have certain rights in international law, such as outlined shove. So 
in fact we are witnessing the spectacle of the rightful government of Spain be- 
ing denied sven the rights they wovld have if they w-re engaged in battle, not 
with their orm rebels, but with onother sovereign state. 
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THE ROOSSVS LP RELIEF RUCORD 
& Chronolozy of His Relief ~gencics and “het They Did. 


Only against the background of the Hoover administration's entagonism 
to unemployment relief cnd public works dces the Roosevelt record seem at all 
bright. The following outline is submitted as 4 bird's-eye view of the chief 
efforts, and short-comings, of the Roosevelt relief progrein. 


Ee Civ Lee ne we Spee en pas 
1. Given appropriation of ~1,000,000,000. 
2. To provide emplojment for young men 18-25 years of age. 
3. Wage of ,30 a month-~ {25 of which is sent home to family. 
4, Charcecterizcd by micdministreation end fascist tendencies; revolts fre- 
quent. 


May £2, 1935 
il. Federal Emergency Relief Administrctions 


le appropriated 3500,000,000 for grants to states; half of which te be 
given on basis of ‘$1 for every 33 provided by states for relief, and 
the remeining holf on basis of need. 

2. Highest monthly cverage was 318.23 per fumily in November, completely in- 
adequate to meet needs; as low as 33.86 per month in states like Mis- 
souri which failed to match fcderal grants to any cxtent. 

So» Work relicf program marked by lack of planning und inefficiency. 


M 1933 


Federal Surplus Relicf Corporation: 


— 
nH 
KH 
e 


1. BEsteblished to aid farmers and supplemcnt cash cllowances. 

&e Distributed 358,000,000 of agricultural commodities up to april 1934; an 
average of 33.41 per relief recipiont. 

3. Provided an unvaried, unattractive, unbalanced dict of pork, beans, 
flour, butter, corn, etc. 


Iv. Federal Emergency Relief .dministrations 
1, Markod the entry of the fcderil government into the field of work re- 
lief; proposed public works projects as recovery measure; promised 
fair wages, adequate to moct living requirements. 
June, 1933 
V. Public Works .dministrations 
l. <Appropriated 23 ,900,000,000 for hoavy construction projects. 
2, Set up complicated administrative procedure which caused inexcusable de- 
lays; few employed and but littlo money spent during first year. 
5. Promised housing program; ignored it completely in fact. 


Continued on next pago 
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November, 1933 __ 


Vi. Civil Works dministrations 


l. 


Re 


Se 
4, 


Received allocation of j400,000,000 from Pv funds, supplemented by 
Congressivnal epprepriation Februery 1934, for white-collar projects. 
Most literal of the administration's programs: paic prevailing wages; 
ermpbloy:" 2,000,000 not on relief as well os ¢€,)00,C00 on relief by Jane 
vary L2ot. 

Program initiated quickly but was extremely wasteful. 

Program abandoned April 1934 as economy gesture toward big business. 


april, 1934 


Se oe eee ee ee 


l. 
2. 


Turned back control of work projects to localities. 
Bmployed 2,500,000 persons at peak of program in January 1935, when it 
wag superseded by the WPa. 


Jamary, 1935 


VIII. Works Progress idministrations 


le 


26 


Se 
4. 


5. 


6. 
7e 


Be 


Congress appropriated #4,800.000,000, of which 900,000,000 was to go to 
the Py. 

By this act President Roosevelt disregarded plans for a permanent pro- 
gran of public works, as desired by Ickes, in favnr of light, temporary 
an. less useful types of projects, as backed by Hopkins. 

Preference for self-liquidating projects excluded many projects of high 
social value. 

The administration defeated the .. Fe. of Le prevailing-wage emcendment 
and substituted tne "security wage", commonly called "cooley wages." 
Numerous strikes resulted from this wage clause and payment of prevail~ 
ing wages was forced by labor in some cases. 


June, 1936 


Before adjourning Congress appropriated 31,425,000,000, representing a 
decrease of ~3,455,000,000. 

Inadequate to provide jobs for more than 2,000,000 workers, a drop of 
1,000,000 compared with 1935. 

New act provides for wage payment at provailing wages; viewed as con- 
cession to labor on eve of election. 


The Quarterback Changes His Play and Fumbles 


Experiment is said to characterize the Roosevelt program. But it is 


more accurate to say thet the constant fluctuations in policy, as indicated in 
the outline above, had their root in the fact that the President had no plan. 
He was content to tack; to play both sides. Some of the results were: inadequate 


relief, 


extravagance, a minimum of heavy public works and housing, discrimina- 


tion against negroes and the economically-weak workers, suffering from wuncer- 
tainty, and no settled policy even at this late date. 


(Sources 


The Roosevelt Relief Policy, 24 page pamphlet prepared by Labor Re- 


search Front, obtainable for 5¢ 2 copy from its office.) 
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HOUSING NESLBCTED AS A PUBLIC \iORKS MEASURE 
aye Louis Je Sack 


The Needs: 


Slum clearance and low-rent housing have been paramount in all discus— 
sions, proposals and plans about public works during’ the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Vast housing projects were to have teen the backbone of recovery. 


The need for housing was never questioned. For it is commonly esti- 
mated, by governmental and private authorities, that over 14,000,000 families--- 
half of the families in the country--are living in homes that fail to meet min- 
imim housing standards. 


Accordins to figures %esed on the U. S. Real Property Inventory (1934), 


YA : 
2.5% of our homes should be demolished. 
44.4% of our homes need minimum repairs. 
Ane) rs of of our homes are overcrowded. 


Frank Watson in his Housing Problems and Possibilities in the United 
States estimates thot 33 ,000,000 ,000 of residential construction is } necded yearly 
to house all new families coming into existence end to replace obsolete has- 
ing. Yet the actual residential construction of recent years was less than 
$300,000,000 annucliy--less than 10% of the required amount. 


The Deeds 

T3% The Housing Division of the Public Works Administration was created 
in June 1933, pursucnt to title II of the National Industrial Recovery Act. Ifts 
purpose was to provide a demonstr.tion of slum clearance c.nd loverent housing ‘to 
bengsrit persons who have never been able to afford decent housing. 


Approximstely 3140,000,000 was allotted from the NIRA finds. %. Dti- 
cember 14354, 110,000,000 of this amount wes impounded ond could not be used. 
Additional funds were mide uvailuble after the piss.ge of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935. 3y the end of 1935, the <llocations under the ERA 
totaled ,103,000,000 for housings, 


These funds wera alloceted to 38 projects located in 29 cities of cone 
tinental United States, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islunds. Of these projects 
37 will provide a total of 17,759 dwelling units to house 74,588 persons. 


In the curly days of its cxistconce the Housing Division concentrated 
on a policy of lo:ns to privete limited dividend corporations. The totel under 
this eurly scheme :mounted to 7 projects at an aggrog.tc cost of approximately 
511,009,000, providing 5,401 livins units. 


Summarys 


Acpropri.tions for puslic vorks and relicf undor I.2. (1933) .... 483,300,000 ,000 
Appropriitions for public works snd rclicf under DR. (1935).... 4,800,000,000 


TOTSL 8,100,000 ,000 
Towrtbil expenditures for NOUSINZ ec esceccccccccccserecscvevccvevcess 114 ,000 ,000 

PiRCENT IF MO Til FIR HIUGING 5 o1nia.0ee Naseer seed ts , : 
Hetimated deficiency in dwellings units per ye: AD? aie e\ein, ate eielate stathletnle 400,000 


Total dwelling units ConstructOdics i seweesiod ta dma eteteed oe ae 21 000 
ee ’ 
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WH. THE NRA DID PIR EMPLOYERS' .SSICLATIONS 
From a Study by John NM. Blair 


If the present strenght of orgunized employers't associations is to be 
understood, a study of the aid given them by the NR. is altogether necessary. 
For the trade associations dominated the code authorities; and with the force of 
the government back of them, they strengthened their position and emerged from 
the NRA period more powerful than ever before. 


«at the head of euch code authority was placed a chakiman or secretary 
who, for all practical purposes, was the code authority. He could issue orders 
to members of the industry relevant to trade practices, labor and labordisputes. 
‘md what he said went Hence the rail controlling personage for each industry 
was the head of the aode authority. Behind him stood the federil government. 

The first question tc ve answered, therefore, ist who were these heads 
of the code authorities and whoss interests did they serve? 


A study of 433 of the nationts most important industries as they opver- 
ated under these codes showed that in many cases the director of the code author- 
ity was connected with an employers' organization. Further examination of these 
industries along this line brouzht forth the following siznificaht facts; 


1. In 197 of the 433 industries investiguted, or 453 of the cases, the 
head of the cede authority was also the executive of the employers’ 
association in that industry. 


2. In 97 other cases, or 22%, the head of the code authority had his 
headquarters at the same place, usually within the very same officc, 
where the employer's ussociation was lcecated. Thus wnile the hedd of 
the code authcrity and th. chief of th. employer's association were in 
these cases different person:gcs, they worked side by side. 


3 - 74 : 
3. In 25 cises, over 5%, the secretary or chairman of the code author- 


emcees ee ee Se Se eee 


4. Combining the asove cutezories, we find that in 319 of the 4335 in- 
dustries, or over 73;5, one of these situations existed. 


It is fsir to assume that somewhat the same situation existed in the 
bther 114 industries, the remaining 27%, but information for them along these 
lines was not obtainable. 


* &* * KH 


The significance of these facts can be appreciated by a recapitulation 
of the powers granted to these code authorities. 


The head of the code authority had almost complete powcr over labor 
and labor disputes. There existed, then, the anomolous situation in which con- 
trol over labor wes given, in at locust 73% of the industrics, to persons con- 
nected with orzanizations thit had been fighting lcebor for yeurs. Labor was 
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asked und then told not to strikes the "march to recovery must go on" and labor 
must not disrupt the “advance. 


as mizhty as thoir power over l:bor was the power possessed by employ- 
ers’ associetions over conswners. Under the headin; of “trade prectices" the 
director of the code authority could issue orders to members of his industry 4s 
to fixing of prices, restriction of production, etc. 


For years the trade associations had fought to rescind the Sherman 
‘nti-Trust .ct, which outlawed such practices. Not only were their wishes ful- 
filled in this respect by the MR., but further the cmployers were given the pow= 
er to force into linc any producers who refused to sooperate--to restrict pro- 
duction and to fix prices. ad the administration of this power wes likewise 
vested in the employers’ associations. 


NOT even in fascist Germeny or Italy is such power over labor und con- 
sumers placed dircctly in the hands of employers. The administration 
of thesc powers is at lecst entrusted to a government cgency with 
soms color of impartiality. 


That the smployers took full advanteze cf the opportunities for growth 
presented to them is confirmed bj; the studics of Dr. Clarence E. Bomett, lead- 
ing authority on employers't associations. In his forthcoming book, The Lebor 
Problem, Dr. Bonnett doclares, "The NR. fosturcd the development of associutions 
more than it did standard unions, and the enictiment of the Wagner ct galvanized 
associations into gro:.ter opposition to unionism and its political supporters". 


e e * . . . 
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TS ABAY I Tie NeW YORK city SCHOOLS 


it a closed mectins of the So:rd of Superintcndents of the Board of 
Hducation last year, the ver Department wes invited to cstablish Junior units 
of the Resérve Jfficers Truininy Corps, This th. ur Depertiucnt did, setting up 
a unit at the De Vvitt Clinton Hish School and ut the New Utrecht High School. 


These units existed fcr severe] months ‘rithout gencral public knowledge 
and when it tecame knowm, the Comiittc. on ifilitarism in @duc.tion otjected on 


four grounds: 


1. “filitary training during school hours is a violation of the st:te cduection 
law, section 218, which cxpressly fordids it. 


e. The covrses were being given by perspns not licensed to teach, 


5. One of the units wis violating the Nation.1 Defense Act through its failure 
to have the legal requirement of 100. (Now Utrecht hud siout TOL. 


4. The ND. was furthor violated in that the 3oard of Bducation failed to sign a 
bun bond covering loss of equipment ziven to the schools by the War Department. 


Because of this protest the units were dropped, but an cffort will de 
made in New Yor to chanze the state educution lav. 


---41 Herling. 
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CAN A MINTU1 WAGE LAT SURVIVE THE SUPREME COURT? 
From a Report of ine Law Gommittce ittce, Labor Research Front 


The first minimum waze act was p.sscd by Congross in 1918 to protect 
women and children in certain occupitiens in the District of Columbia. Congress 
acted upon the supposition that within tho confincs of the capital it had such 
regulatory power. The Supremc Court, however, nullified the act in the ‘tase of 
adkins v. Childran's Hospital, 261 U.S. 525, holdins it unconstitutional on the 
grounds: 

(1) exccptional circumstances would hive to exist before the interfcr— 
ence of legisl:tive suthority on frecdom of contrect would be tolerated, and 

(2) the legisliture had no powor to decree what wage was adequate to 
mest the cost of living. 


But Mr. Justice Sutherland further declared thet if the act werc dram 
with < view of compensating women .nd children for tha fair and reasonable value 
of thcir services, it would be vnderstandable, 


The Now York lugisl.turc, confronted with this decision, act ebout to 
druft a lew that would be satisfuictory. In 1953 it enectcd the minimum wage lew 
which declared it to bs against public policy for any vumployer to employ ~ women 
at in oporcssive and unrezsonaols wag. and dvfincd in unrceson.ble wigc as one 
which is "both less than the fair and reasonable vulue of the scrvices + randcrad 
and less thn sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living necessary tor health? 
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This New York act was invalidsted on June 1, 1936, oy the Supreme Court 
in the case of -forehend v. Peoplo ex rel Tip:.ldo. 


The State Attorney General in his brief before the court attempted to 
differentiate the New York law from the District of Columbic lsw upon the ground 
that the former provided for the fir and reasonable value of services and the 
latter prescribed « image which dic not mcet the cost of livins. But the Ne. Y- 
law also contained reference to tiie prohibition of . wags which. wes less than 
sufficient to mect the minimum cost cf living. 3oth thc Court of Anpeals and the 
Supreme Court pointed this out in condemnation of thc law since just such a pros 
vision was invulved in the Mikins case. 


Faced with this situation, Inwyers now propose that the state en:ct 
legislation makinz the ernoloyer's obligntion mcrely to pey the fair and renson-= 
able value of the scrviccs rendered. This is off forod in the hope that with no 
reference to “living costs", judges may sce fit to adopt in uw more constructive 
sense the languug; of Mr. Justice Suthcrland that such legisls:tion would be un- 
derstuanduble,. 


in View or the, drastic lanzu.gs of the court,.it is difficult to see 
how the statc can legislate ..t present. We are not dealing with such 
things ®s an cmergency. “cc sre concerned vith perminent policy. when 
the court says without qu:.lificution that the statc is without powcr 
py any form of legislation to interferc with "frecdom af contract" 
with respect to wazes, subticty is not « solution, 


Under the circumstances, the conclusion appcaurs inescipable that a bill 
Bannot..be dram which will adequately provide for regulation and at the same 
time meet the approval of the Supreme Court. - constitutional amendment is es- 
sential. 
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WHY THE FR AZ LER~ Liki PILL is IMPR ACTIC ABLE 


Mortagages press so severely upon one-third of the Américean farmers that in the 
agricultural regions of the country the Frazier-Lemke bill is fear from bless, 
though crushed 253 to 142 in the Housa of Roprosentatives on May 13, 1936. With 
farm income and land values far below what they were when the mortgages were 
contrasted, the mortzage problem is a serious one. The question rem@ins, never- 
theléss, whether the Frazier-Lomke is a practicable solution. 


Its Intentioius ore Good 


In brief the Frezicr-Lemke bill proposes that the government refiaance 
farm mortgeges at an interest rete of 1%% through the sale of bonds at that rate. 
If these sre not readily purchased ty the public, the Federal Reserve Board is 
to issue Federal Reserve notes equal to the par value of the bonds presented to 
it by thse Lard Bank Commissioner. The bill further provides that its benefits 
shall apply not only to existing debtors, but also ta those farmers who heave 
lost their farms since 1928 and to tenants who should like to purchase farms. 


Put Will It Work? 
1. The $3,000,000,000 provided by the act is not sufficient to refin- 
ence the cxisting mortgages--and whet farmer would not desire to refinance at 
13%? For the total mortgeges on the 34% of th. farms uuder mortgage, 2,300,000 
farms in number, amount to §7,770,000,000; double the amount the bill provides. 
This leaves less then nothing to help tenants and former owners under the &ct. 


2. Even assuming thet the public bought the bonds at the low rate of 
lp%--e rate lower than the government is able to borrow xt for long terms---the 
actual expenses of refinancing would run fer more. Accordin, to the provisions 
of the bill the necessary expenses are to be charged against the oceneficiaries. 
The estimetes of costs mads by the Farm Crodit Administration on May 1l, while 
possible exaggerated, indicate the extra uxpenses. To eover losses 1k should be 
added; gener&él administration, 1%; making the real cost to the farmors 3g%. 


3. The 15% of formers assisted by the vill would have 9 competitive ad- 
ventage over all other frrmers, thus deranging tho agriculture price structures 
and the belance of mortgages not so refinanced, beoause of the inadequacy pointed 
out above, vould be therefore impaired, as would tho loans financed to farmers 
by the Farm Credit Administration at rates up to 46%. 


Its Infletionery Danger 


The dengor of the bill most emphasized in publio discussion, however, 
is infletion. The issuence of ¥3,000,0)0,000 in notes, if the public fails to 
buy th bonds, is in truth inflationary. The sconomists of The Nation declere xt 
unwise on this ground, end add further thst it is not cloer in the bill whether 
¥5,000,000,000 is really the limit. (Nation, May 20, 1936.) 


The Executive Tourcil of the American Federation of Labor opposed the 
measure for this reason, saying: “Labor knows and understands that the propo-- 
sal to print end cirsulnte billions of curroncy as Woposed will vitally affect 
the economic well-being end status of lebor. We know quite woll that when infla- 
tion of the kind embodied in the Frazier-Lemke &ct is adopted, commodity prices 
rise but wages stard still." 
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ECONOMIC FACS OF THR TOWNSEND PLAN 


NOT only 4s the Townsend Pian unsound, ‘wut the plan as proposed woulé not even 
work. Por the 2% transaction tax, which is proposed to finance the pengions, 
would yield only a fraction of the money necessary. Authoritative estimates 
pre pared by the Twentieth Century Fund, given below, indicate this clearly. The 
cost of a $200 a month pension plan would be over #25,000,000,000; the tax would 
yield only one-sixth of this amount, calculated for the year 1934, 


Number of Pensioners and Costs: 


Rac euns UVer oO yOars Of GaG IM 195Gb esocsecersccsccsedscnevescesseewhs 710,000 
Humber of whom would seek a $200 a month pengion.ercaccscccccesee 10,465,000 

Cost of above pensions, without administration... ..++e+925,h16,000,000 

Number who would seek a 3100 a month pensionecervessecccecccccreened 44,000 

Cost of above pensions, without administrations. ..e.+eee $10,853 ,000,000 


Yield of 2% Transactions Tax: Eatimated gross yalue of transactions: 
1929 1934 
Transactions in tangible go0dSeyees 3254 ,582,000,000 $118,016,000 ,000 
Transactions in securitiescccecsees 210,831,000 ,000 46,928 ,000 ,000 
Service TrangactLonsscccccsscrencee 29,951,000 ,000 21,420 ,000 ,000 
Government tax collectionsecescoens 9,759 ,000 ,000 9,500 ,000 ,000 
Income LYeECeLptsSecccccccccovrssorseve 75 ,038 ,000 ,000 50,092 ,000 ,000 
Miscellaneous transactionse.cecesres 58,116 ,000 ,000 24 ,596 ,000 ,000 
Tétal CEES EMS OILS seielereierealslersieve leis ore 638 ,27% ,000 ,000 270 ,552 ,000 ,000 
Total probable shrinkage in trane 
Sea iGO TG tetelereieceleleteleraleisvere eleleleleralere 186 , 148,000 ,000 65,252,000 ,Q00 
Total transactions after shrinkage. 452,129,000,000 205,300,000 ,000 
Yield of 2% tax on transactions... ~ 9,043,000,000 $ 4,106,000,000 


The Effect Upon Pricess 


Besides being inadequate, the transaction tax is the worst kind of a4 
sales tax, and would cause prices to rise more then 6% in sone cases. The pan- 
sions, therefore, would be paid by consumers by virtue of higher prices. The 
Twentieth. Century Fund economists estimate thet a 2% transaction tax, imposed 
at four or five stages in production, as it is propased, would have the follow» 
ing effect upon the retail prices of the commodities listed belows 


Prasent price After tax % Rise in price 
One gallon of gasoline 2 e125 3. 31527 6.16% 
Loaf of bread 10 1036. 3.68% 
Pound of meat 025 ©2646 5.84% 
Man's felt hat 5.00 5.254 5.08% 
Pair of men's shoeg 4.06 4.33 8.30% 
Blectric refrigerator 150.00 159.08 6.06% 
Silk or wool dress 37.50 39.88 6.34% 
Cotton dress 2.95 3,16 7.12% 


(Source: Extracts from appendices 0, D, F, and G of The Townsend Crusade, by 
kind permission of the Twentieth Century Fund). 
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CAMPAIGN FUNG IN THE ELECTION 


BIEOPIONS are supposedly free in the tmitad States, but the advantage of a long 
purse ig notorious. If you spend exoush, the assumption is, the free electorate 
will believe anything. Thus the two major parties spend normally about $40,000 
every month. During a presidential campaign they reise huge additional funds-- 
to help the voters make up their mind. Propaganda is the worde 


Passing the Hat 


How much did the wealthy contributors to the major politice1 organiza- 
tions believe it worth to control public opinion? The record for 1935 and the 
first five months of 1936, for netional propyganda alone, is as follows: 


Receipts Expenditures — 
Jan.-Dec.1935 Jan.-May 1936 Jan.-Dec.1935 Jan,—-Mey 1936 
Democratsececssce.. $525,635 $00 ,597 $502 ,924 3707 ,675 
Republicans..see. 486,454 295 ,469 278 ,166- 209 ,179 
Liberty League... 485,175 188 ,699 389 ,973 265 ,076 


Thus for every day during 1935 the Democrats admit they spent $1377 in 
national propaganda; the Republicans, 3762; the Liberty League, 1068. add the 
Liberty League and Republicans together and you get 31830 ballyhoo a dey. 


For this campaign, the New York Times estimates (august 2), the Demo- 
crats will spend 4,000,000, the Republicans 33,000,000. 


Coughlin collected 3190,749 for the National Union for Socicel Justice 
from March throuzh May of this year--and spend 185,344 during that period. 
Gifts over $100 accounted for $154,381 of this amount. 


Paying the Piper 


It is ensier to say who owns tho Liberty League. For during the early 
months of this year, the following persons "loaned" it 35000 cash each: Henry 
Berlin duPont, Lammott duPont, Pierre duPont, S. Hallack duPont, William du 
Pont, and R. R. M. Carpenter, all of Wilmington; Charles C. Copeland, Washington, 
and Donald Brovm, N. Y. City. Sdward F. Hutton, N. Y. City, loaned 310,000. 


When the Democrats passed the hat, who dropped in nickles and dimes to 
save the administration from the Liberty League? Some of our best hard-headed 
business men "paid" over $300,000 for what was politely called advertising in 
the Philadelphia Convention Souvenir Handbook. 


During the second quarter of this year, Percy S. Straus, of Macy's, 
N. Y. City, gave $10,000; Virginia Chase Weddell, Buenos sires, 35000. Three 
others gave $2500; four others, $2000; eleven, over $1000 each. 


But They Pay Good Wages 
Jouett Shouse leads the propagandists in earnings with §06,000 salary 
and ~18,000 expenses from the Liberty League. Likewise it pays William Mur phy 
$14,000, four others over 310,000 each, and five others over 35000. The Demo- 
erats pey Charles Michelson $20,800 for publicity and Emil Hurja 310,000 for re- 
search. The Republicans pay Hamilton 15,000 plus 310,000 expenses, J. Bennett 
Gordon 313,400 for research, Theodore Huntley and Warren W. Wheaton pl2,000. 


(Source: Reports to the Clerk of the United States House). 
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CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION DURING THE DEPRESSION 


AVERAGE oash income of more than 100 Michigan farm families, sampled in.a study 
of Clinton County, dropped from $1389 1n 1929 to $664 in 1932, . according to a 
report by Irma H. Gross and Julia Pond of the Agricultural Experimental Station, 
Michigen State College. How their living standards dropped is here revealed in 
interesting detail. 


Whereas one of the families reported an income in excess of $5000 in 
194, no family reported an income in excess of $2000 in 1932. Two-thirds of 
the 1929 incomes were $1000 snd above: 90% of the 1932 incomes were below that 
mark. Sixty families reported reduction in spendable income up to $500 end 29 
reported reductions between $50 and $999. Less than 10% reported no change. 


1. Food purchased declined 18. 5%, though there were increases in home prodvction 
of foods. Some of the families indeed "lived better" in 1932 in that they 
consumed the food produced on their farms rather than sell it at low prices. 

2. Clothing expenditures per family fell from $146 in 1929 to $74 in 1952. If 
adjusted to the 1929 price level, the 1932 figure equals $98, representing ® 
drop of 33% in clothing purchases. 

$. The number of families using coal decreased; tho number using wood increasud. 

4, More families used electricity in in 1952; but fewer had telephones. 

5. Taxes and mortgsges fell in arrears, indicating that many families obtained 
cash for living expenses bv not mveting their financial obligations. 

6. Insurance payments decreased; new policies were fewer then those dropped. 

7. The use of automobiles for purp ses other then farm business decreased. 

8. More assistance was given to friends and relatives during the depression 
yeers, while organized charities and churches were given less. 

9. More families belonged to one or more orgsnizations but they spent two-fifths 
less in dwes.in 1932, 

10. Fewer gifts--and cf less value--were given. 

11. Dental visits decreased by 27.3%. 

12. Fewer parties were given. 

-15. The circulation of library books increased; magazine sales declined; and 
only 83 families vut of 114 hud a daily paper compared with 103 in 1929. 


(Sources Special Bulletin No. 274, Agricultural Experiment Station, Michigan 
State Collece, 1936). 
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DURING the six years from 1930 through 1935 we lost, because of unemployment, 
nearly 59,000,000 man-years of work. This has meant « loss of national income 
amounting to at least $132,000,000,000. 


Every family thus could have had ean average of $4,400 more income in 
the last six years if the unemployed had been at work. 


In 1935 our national production fell short of a decent living standard 
by $30,000,000,000 worth of goods and serviees. Lebor power during the depres- 
sion could have built 7,000,000 homes, electrified 10,000,000 homes, provided 
18,000,000,000 articles of clothing, and $45,000,000,000 of other goods. 


(Souree: A.F. of L. Monthly Survey of Business, July 1936). 
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COOPERATIVES IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Cellege students are learning! Today 238 college cooperatives, most of which 
have sprung up within the last four years, serve more then 32,000 members on cam- 
puses scattered all across the country. Together they do © business well over 
$2,750,000 annually, as shown below: 


Type of Co-op Member s Business Savings 
21 book stores 23,149 $1,874,300 10% 
18 eefeterias Tore 184, 400 40% 
48 dormitories 2,413 286,500 40% 

2 cleaning & pressing 2,000 15,000 50-65% 

4 buying pools 1,760 288,000 10+20% 
45 miscellaneous 1,780 110,600 35% 
138 total Lea gs #2,753,800 annually. 


(Source: National Committee on College Cooperatives). 
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STATISTICS OF NATIONAL INCOME, 1929-35 
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The following table, from the July 12 report of the U. S. Commerce Department, 
contains the data referred to by Joel Svidman in his article above: 


Item: (In millions of dollars) 1929 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Total, Income Tes. 55.5 soo Ge Sete ayooe 48,362 44,940 50,173 53, 587 
Total compensation of employees 51,487 30, 920 29,420 33,528 36,057 
Salaries (selected industries). 5,663 3,987 3,043 3,200 3,417 
Wages (selected industries).... 17,197 CPOE 7,189 8,944 10,549 
Ail other salaries and wages... 27,690 19,417 17,591 19,046 20,173 
Womosrolaet wore sy...» 4.5 syekons Gees nee te 619 1,389 1,313 
Oxo reel anor) HinmiGGme sr ai srclereiete cleo A 937 1,099 973 899 1,005 
Tot.al dividerds and interest... 11,218 7,980 6,969 7 yeuks ¥,3503 
Dividends. elie. Gh SAI eo mad 5,964 2, 754 2,208 2,549 2,830 
TERSRE CU oe ON s-. She ees VG ay 5,104 4,975 4,592 4,569 4,422 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals.... 12,503 7,992 7,506 8,052 8,701 
Net Penis ar.d oy Alei esac. & 3,424 1,470 1,245 1,382 L026 


*Includes mining, m'f'g, construction, steam railroads, express, water transp't'n. 
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LABOR RESEARCY FRONT 21 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Since 1934 L/BOR RESEARCH FRONT has conducted studies in behalf of the Amer- 
ican labor movime:.t, as a non-profit organization of persons cooperating in soc- 
ial and cconunic .esecarch. Now the results of these studies is to be made avail- 
able to a larser pebiic in the LABOR BULLETIN, to be published monthly. The more 
detailed fincings of the organization's research will be issued from time to time 
as NOTES FOR SPEAKERS. Single copies of each will be mailed for 5¢. 


Subscription Rates of Publications 


-e+e- Kindly send me the LABOR BULLETIN for one year at 50 cents, enclosed.’ 
+++++ Kindly send me 12 copias of NOTES FOR SPEAKERS, as published, for 50 cents. 


seeee Or bettcr yet, mail me all publications of Labor Research Front, including 
the LABOR BULLETIN and all NOTES, for one year for $1.00, enclosed. 


